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60 Synopses of Important Articles. [Jan., 

The Inerrancy of Scripture.* — Scripture, the written record of the special 
supernatural revelation which God has made of Himself for the salvation of a 
lost world, i) finds its scope and significance in its relation to this revelation, 
2) which is special, for spiritual ends, 3) having Christ for its center and sal- 
vation for its end, 4) hence, while distinguishing the revelation and the record, 
we find that the essential characteristic and end of both are one, 5) and in this 
sense the record itself may be called a revelation. Herein lies its claim to 
authority and infallibility — rooted in, conditioned and measured by its Divine 
"pneumatic" source and quality. Herein history confirms that claim. We 
affirm inerrancy in respect to the supreme ends for which the Bible exists and 
its uses in the accomplishment of those ends. Imperfection or inadequacy in 
any other particular does not detract from its unique and distinctive perfection 
and adequacy here. The incidental embodiment of an erroneous statement 
of some unimportant fact, geographical, historical, statistical or scientific, in a 
decision of the Supreme Court does not invalidate or imperil the court's author- 
ity. Scripture is literature having material attachments and implications with 
secular facts and phenomena, subject to historic conditions of development 
and transmission, literary form and elaboration. "Criticism" studies these 
and its results when pursued from the evangelical standpoint have immensely 
strengthened our belief in the "pneumatic" significance and power of Scrip- 
ture, but they make evident the fact that these records as they stand are not 
free from inaccuracies, discrepancies, contradictions and imperfections — inev- 
itable accompaniments of the genesis and growth of the record. These are 
found (1) in history, (2) in science. But " criticism " shows that these errors lie 
in the circumstantials and not in the fundamentals ; they in nowise affect the 
substance of the revelation or the redemptive power of the record. The cred- 
ibility of the Scripture record is not dependant on its inspiration. Salvation 
is not a matter of fossils unless our worship of the letter makes it such. The 
authority of Scripture is supreme in religion, not in physics or metaphysics. 

These are the views of a growing number of Christian scholars, expressed in this article 
with candor, reverence and force. The author sometimes seems to fall into the method of 
statement and argumentation which he condemns, viz., the a priori assertion of what must 
be so and so in respect to inspiration and inerrancy. For the full statement with the qual- 
ifications and illustrations the reader is referred to the article itself. 



Inspiration and Biblical Criticism, f — The present position of things seems 
to be this : an ecclesiastical doctrine of inspiration holds the field, according 
to which the Bible has been viewed as a compact whole, every part of it divine 
in the same sense, infallible in every detail, inspired in every word, accepted 
as the sole authority on all questions, etc. But people are growing uneasy 
about the digging (criticism) that has been going on about the foundations of 
this elaborate structure. What is the worth and strength of this criticism and 
how is the doctrine of Inspiration affected by it ? Caution must be exercised 
in the way we approach the question of inspiration. It is the end and not the 
beginning, in a time of unsettlement. Agreed that the Bible is divine. But do 
not posit a theory of inspiration. Do not say, Inspiration must imply this or 
that. Begin with the fact that the Bible records the revelations of the living 
God, culminating in Jesus Christ. Behind the question of inspiration come 

* By Prof. Llewelyn J. Evans, D. D., in The Homiletic Review, Aug. 1891, pp. 99-108. 
tBy Rev. Prof. W. T. Davison, in Canadian Methodist Quarterly, July, 1891, pp. 271-285. 
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questions as to the genuineness, authenticity, authorship, canon, etc., i. e. , 
questions of criticism. What has criticism done ? Vindicated the traditional 
view on some of these points ; shown that that view is untenable in some other 
cases. The Pentateuch discussion has more or less clearly demonstrated its 
composite character. Editorial work in the Old Testament has been brought 
to light. Isaiah 40-66 is not Isaiah's in the judgment of the best scholars. 
The attacks on the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel have been triumphantly 
repelled. Four epistles of Paul are practically left unquestioned. This is his- 
tory. Now inspiration theories must take these things into account. But 
what becomes of the authority of the Scriptures ? It rests on the revelation 
recorded in the Bible. Christ gives authority to the Scriptures. For those 
who believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, there is an irremovable basis 
for the doctrine of Holy Scripture as a sufficient, complete, infallible guide in 
things pertaining to God, the sole authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
Questions do arise when we pass to the form, the way, this revelation has 
come. This is the domain of criticism. Many wild guesses and improbable 
conjectures have been made by critics. We cannot allow " pious frauds," yet 
much that we may not have expected criticism may point out, without inter- 
fering with Scripture's sacredness and authority. As for errors — a divine 
revelation is not per se to be regarded as free from errors. Let us wait and 
see whether any can be proved. But above all let us keep in mind first the 
great ends for which the Bible was written and not lose time by being eager 
about the means we may think necessary to secure those ends. 

A calm, dispassionate, open-minded discussion of the situation in the biblical field, 
somewhat too desultory and a little vacillating, but showing the writer to be a Christian 

and a scholar. 



Hire of the Labourers in the Vineyard.* — The main purpose of this parable 
is to contrast the spirit of bargaining with that of trustful service. The re- 
ward for those who labored trustfully one hour is equal to the whole day's 
wage paid to those who had made their contract sure. But there are other 
laborers mentioned who labored trustfully for longer periods. Is it true as 
Trench asserts that all between the last and the first received the penny as 
well? No, the hire of the trustful laborers must be conceived of as rising 
according to the duration of their toil, and on the generous scale of remuner- 
ation instanced in the case of those that had labored for only a single hour. 
(1) It is implied in the logic of the parable itself. The argument is " a fortiori " 
— the eleventh-hour ones represent the principle of trust when its claims are 
at the weakest. If such trust is so rewarded, how abundant in results must 
be a long day's trustful toil. (2) With this view agrees the context of the fore- 
going chapters. The young man (Matt. 19 : 16) has a bargaining spirit ; so 
Peter, though his words had a better spirit, looks for reward. Hence the par- 
able — trustful service rewarded and proportionally. (3) It gives an adequate 
meaning to the intermediate laborers in the parable. What are they there for 
but to impede the course of affairs and confuse the reckoning unless it is taken 
for granted that the data are given for estimating the hire of all trustful 
laborers by the reward given to a part of them. The bargaining laborers 
thought that they should receive more but how should their expectation have 

*By Rev. Charles Connor, in the Expository Times y August, 1891, pp. 261-263, 



